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EDITORIALS 
RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT IN HIGHER EDUCATION 


In viewing the state of the art in higher education, ten areas of 
challenge and opportunity appear to face administrators with in- 
creasing intensity. Here briefly are what I perceive to be the most 
pressing concerns of administrators in institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

1. The prospect for the acquisition of substantial additional 
dollars in the support of higher education is unlikely at best. In 
general, it appears doubtful that higher education will receive addi- 
tional funding at a level which will compensate for the current rate 
of inflation. This will compound a difficulty of steady state admin- 
istration. Since as fixed costs rise with the current level of infla- 
tion and as thenumber of support dollars remains constant, there is 
consequently a net decrease of available funds to maintain current 
programs at the present level. 

Il, There is a current concern in higher education for what ap- 
pears to be ageneral feeling of disenchantment toward higher educa- 
tion, Many feel that the inability of college graduates to find em- 
ployment has resulted in this reaction. Another factor, with perhaps 
more far-reaching implications, is that the lack of general public 
support is more indicative of changing public priorities; if, for ex- 
ample, there is a greater perceived public need for attention to 
overhaul of the penal system, devoting attention to the protection 
and improvement of the human condition through environmental con- 
trol, and improving the network of roads, it may well be that higher 
education cannot expect any improvement in the proportion of the 
public dollar until such time as public priorities are again altered. 

III, It would appear that predictions-of enrollment in higher 
education in the late 1970's and early 1980's may be likened to the 
"Good News - Bad News" stories. It had been predicted that massive 
reductions in enrollment inhigher education could be expected during 
that period; such predictions were based upon live birth data. Recent 
revisions in those projections indicate that there will be a substan- 
tial reduction in enrollment in higher education during that period 
but that the reductions will not be as large as anticipated earlier. 
Consequently, an appropriate strategy for universities which seek to 
maintain their enrollment during that period might be to make special 
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efforts to attract, and be responsive to, students at the present 
time. 

IV, Attacks on teacher education may be expected with greater 
frequency and intensity. They are spawned by a concern for the gen- 
eral educational level in the public schools and the alleged surplus in 
the preparation of teachers and other professional educational per- 
sonnel, The seeming surplus in this area will be seen as one in which 
obvious cuts in higher education can be made. (Note the period of 
the 1950's and the question of quantity versus the period of the 1970's 
and the question of quality. Note also the view of American educa- 
tion which is held abroad. ) 

V. Higher education is frequently, and perhaps legitimately, 
accused of being too inflexible and resistant to change. One of the 
essential reasons for this criticism is that virtually every academic 
arm of the university has an opportunity to judge the wisdom of any 
curricular change made in each other area of theuniversity. In addi- 
tion, so many individuals and committees review and approve each 
change which is suggested that an inordinate period of time is re- 
quired for the simplest of alterations in a program. In order for 
universities to become increasingly responsive, it would appear essen- 
tial that meaningful and effective decentralization take place at 
appropriate levels of responsibility with the points of accountability 
for the utilization of human and fiscal resources clearly identified. 

VI. Few, if any current events inhigher education, suggest that 
the tide of the movement toward collective negotiations will soon 
crest. At the present time it appears that collective bargaining on 
the campuses will become more commonplace and result in an in- 
creasingly adversarial posture between faculty and administration 
and governing boards. 

VII. As collective negotiations increase in frequency and inten- 
sity on university campuses, the role of the faculty in governance 
and decision-making will diminish in all areas which are not bargained 
collectively. This consequence will become inevitable with the recog- 
nition that collective bargaining, as it is currently practiced, is 
essentially adversary in nature. 

Vill, Within the foreseeable future, a variety of factors will 
conspire tc make goals of equality for minority groups in the faculty, 
staff and administration of universities difficult to reach. Some of 
the factors which will reduce the ability of universities to bring 
members of minority groups to the campus include slower rates of 
retirement brought about by the acquisition of large numbers of 
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faculty during the recent period of growth; patterns of steady state 
staffing resulting in retrenchment in the acquisition of new staff 
which follows as an inevitable outcome of "no growth/no growth" or 
diminished enrollment; and financial restrictions imposed by govern- 
ing bodies with consequently fewer available faculty, staff, and 
administrative positions. 

IX, Education in this country has historically and constitution- 
ally been seen as a function and obligation of the states. Recent 
years have evidenced pyramiding direct and indirect federal control. 
To an alarming degree the acquisition of grants are determined upon 
federal priorities which prescribe the nature of the research and 
recent concern has been expressed over interest on the Department 
of Health Education and Welfare to become involved in the accredi- 
tation of programs in higher education. Some feel that the cost of 
acquiring federal financial support is rapidly becoming greater than 
any attendant benefits. 

X. The historical separation of Church and State inthis country 
is an interesting enigma. On the one hand, the Supreme Court has 
ruled that there may be no formal prayer in the public schools. On 
the other hand, the President in his bi-centennial message asked for 
a moment of silent prayer. 

As a final note: In the face of all the complex problems we must 
deal with as educators and as citizens of our nation, we have many 
tests; it seems to me that we far too seldom apply the test of 
common sense. Often elaborate and complex cases are made over 
issues that whenstripped of their elegant garb fail to meet the test 
of basic common judgment. 

David C. Smith 
Dean, College of Education 
University of Montana - Missoula 
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REFLECTIONS ON CIVILIZING OURSELVES 


Far-called, our navies melt away 
On dune and headland sinks the fire; 
Lo, all our pomp of yesterday 
Is one with Nineveh and Tyre! 
. . . Rudyard Kipling 


Although Americans are an energetic and admirable people, they 
suffer from a myopic view of life and their national existence. Too 
often they extol the immediate, the tangible, and the pragmatic 
solution. One unfortunate consequence of this attitude is the pur- 
suit and acceptance of change for the sake of change, and another 
consequence is the non-reflective identification of change with cul- 
tural progress, The mania for mindless "innovation" in education 
without defining the term or philosophically judging its need or con- 
sequences illustrates the point. Perhaps nothing, however, quite so 
confuses the issue and undermines philosophic sensitivity as our eco- 
nomic involvements, for these preoccupations lead us to a fascinating 
contradiction: we stimulate the market by promoting change inevery- 
thing from clothing fashions to automobiles and then identify these 
changes with progress when in fact they frequently are a waste of 
time, energy, and resources. Tragically, the American view of pro- 
gress is generally a naive one since it equates material growth, en- 
larged numerical output, increased income, and more industrializa- 
tion with progress. 

Whoever and whatever else the civilized person may be, he is one 
who puts beauty before ugliness, peace before violence, kindness be- 
fore hostility, restraint before self-assertion, and the well-being 
of the community before his own personal, acquisitive inclinations. 
With Matthew Arnold, such a person tries habitually to cultivate 
"the best that is known and thought in the world." Although little 
read these days, apparently, Edgar Lee Masters' storytellers also 
shed much light on life and the human condition. In one powerful 
insight, he has Julius Brink comment: 

. . « It took a million years 

To turn the ape man into a Greek. 
The time span herein gives us the clue to the problem of progress and 
the struggle of humanity to civilize itself. The focus of immediacy 
upon man's state, the one towhich we are so habituated, gives little 
justification for optimism or thinking that progress is real; rather, 
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it suggests that gadgets proliferate and humanity remains much the 
same as always. If our perspective on time is short term, the like- 
lihood is we shall be skeptical of progress and the prospects of civi- 
lizing ourselves. On the contrary, if our perspective on time is long 
term, enriched perspective may allow us to see progress as genuine, 
even if slow, and thus justify the hope that we both can and are civi- 
lizing ourselves. What has muddled our estimates, among other 
things, is a shift in our basis for defining progress. In the Western 
world the theory of progress has a Jewish-Christian basis rooted in 
ideas of a concerned God, the possibility of perfection, and the pro- 
spects for salvation. Post-Renaissance thought transposed the con- 
cept of progress from its religious basis to ascientific one; i.e., the 
modern mind makes the manifest gains of scientific research, engi- 
neering, and technology the basis for judging whether or not we are 
progressing. Orientals were generally wise enough to avoid our Occi- 
dental presumptions--until they adopted the possibilities of Western 
technology and its associated theory. Now they share our hopes and 
fears and shallow interpretation of progress, 

The general presumption of Western man, who rarely takes the 
long view, is that he is already civilized, for he sees his culture as 
the acme of progress. Factually, this attitude is an indication of an 
uncritical sense of where we stand inhistory. Lacking a sense of 
history we often lack asense of time, and how we view time is funda- 
mental in shaping our view of progress. Note how varied perspectives 
influence judgment. For the capitalists, progress is measured short 
term and considered real when we advance the industrial juggernaut 
and enhance income; for the communists, time is viewed long term 
and progress comes inevitably with industrial growth and declining 
bourgeois sentiments; for the Christian, progress is more often 
measured short term by the number of conversions and long term by 
the ultimate coming of God's Kingdom; for the average American-- 
assuming there is such a thing -- progress is short term, measured 
by steady growth of purchasing power even if what we purchase is 
tawdry trash. 

Perhaps a cosmic view of ourselves and our world is the one most 
likely to assure prudence in judging our estate. If such a view is so 
valuable, however, who do so few have it and how does one acquire it? 
Perhaps the principal answer to the first question is that a cosmic 
view is the product of a philosophic disposition with which only a very 
few are born. Others must be educated into it. Education is, of 
course, the most likely and least painful way of acquiring a philo- 
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sophic sense of the world. Unfortunately, most education today is 
vocational-professional rather than intellectual - philosophical, so 
self-education is generally mandatory. This means one must read 
both deeply and steadily--in history, poetry, the solid essay, and the 
great philosophers. Self-education calls for reflection on the infini- 
tude of space and time, as well as on the triviality of personal am- 
bition, to assure disinterestedness in the transient attractions of a 
materialistic-minded culture. If one can educate himself to the de- 
tached disposition, he can avoid the fallacy of historical presumption; 
that is, the presumption of identifying our subjective wishes and 
perceptions with the necessary course of historical developments. 

Caution should attend our reflections, however, for the universe 
itself is probably indifferent to "progress" or lack of it in any form, 
and for that matter is probably indifferent as well to the fate of 
man. Cultivation of the philosophic mind should help us disabuse our- 
selves of the ancient and recurring impertinence that the universe 
cares what we do, Personification is often a charming literary de- 
vice, but when applied to the world and taken seriously, it is more 
often than not a psychological distortion and a philosophical presump- 
tion. In the spirit of religious humility we may, of course, quite 
legitimately hope that the universe is governed by a Great Intelli- 
gence, but this is an expression of faith, not fact. Judgments upon 
the state of progress in human experience will be more balanced and 
least afflicted with human egotism when we begin our thinking with 
Carl Becker's hypothesis --and it is truly a cosmic one: ". . . we 
should see the whole life of man on the earth as a mere momentary 
ripple on the surface of one of the minor planets in one of the minor 
stellar systems." 

A person so disposed to judge our existence transcends our natural 
disposition to barbarism, diminishes the chaos of selfishness, and 
provides good evidence of a civilized personality. 


Lloyd P. Williams 
University of Oklahoma 


Editor's Note: 


Contributors to the Journal are encouraged to adhere to general 
style and format of articles published, as well as to carefully 
proof read for errors. 
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AMERICAN MORAL DEGENERATION 
Archie J. Bahm 


Moral crises underlying and suffusing other crises continue to be 
ignored by social scientists and interdisciplinary research institutes 
as well as by politicians and people generally. Warnings of our 
swiftening drift into a moral vacuum have not been loud enough for 
all to hear. A whirlpool compulsiveness is sucking us toward a moral 
doom. Hoping to avoid doomsday, I outline seven shifts which may 
be reversed if we act in time. 

1, From rights and duties to rights without duties. This is an 
old issue. But repeated, constant and aggressive claims to rights 
without concomitant explicit recognition of the correlativity of 
rights and duties has caused a fading from consciousness of the fact 
that one person's right entails other persons' duties, and that rights 
are more likely to be respected when correlative duties are kept 
clearly in mind. 

The reader can think of many examples. But how the issue has be- 
come clouded may be illustrated in current hassles about passing the 
Equal Rights Amendment. Notice that this is not named the "Equal 
Duties Amendment," nor even the "Equal Rights and Duties Amend- 
ment." Everyone loyal to democratic ideals favors equal rights for 
all citizens, But we also recognize individual differences, and believe 
that each person has an equal right to havehis differences recognized 
and respected, Children, the aged, the ill, the poor are exempt from 
taxes and other duties rightfully required of other citizens, One 
issue, to mention only one, drafting women for war, has been raised. 
Does ERA entail military duty for women? Some proponents scoff at 
the idea. Others, both proponents and opponents, say yes. But those 
ERA proponents claiming that women should not be drafted imply 
support of at least some rights without duties. 

A society accepting rights without duties not only destroys those 
rights by holding that no one has a duty to respect them, but also 


Professor Bahm is in the Philosophy Department at University of 
New Mexico, Albuquerque. He has written innumerable books and 
articles on philosophy and is a well-known expert in Oriental Phi- 
losophy. Professor Bahm is on the editorial board of the Journal of 
Thought. 
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should expect, eventually, to have to accept some duties without 
rights if it is to survive. 

2. From responsible freedom to freedom from responsibility. 
Constitutionally guaranteed freedoms presuppose willingness on the 
part of citizens to live responsible. "Freedom of speech" means 
freedom of each to speak the truth as he sees it, not freedom to 
lie. One is expected to be responsible for telling the truth, even if 
the truth as he believes it to bediffers from the way others believe 
it. 

After World War II a few bold dissenters proclaimed "a new free- 
dom, freedom from responsibility." Many fought World War I re- 
sponsibly "to make the world safe for democracy." World War II 
soldiers, even when lacking enthusiasm, still acted responsibly: 
"We've got a job to do, boys. Let's get it over with." But the Viet 
Nam war met a different response by many: "This is not our war," 
As U.S. involvement in Viet Nam dragged on, more and more rejected 
responsibility for the war. Whether as cause or effect or both, pro- 
gressive rejection of responsibility for the Viet Nam war was accom- 
panied by growing acceptance of "freedom from responsibility" as a 
moral ideal, 

At first rejected by popular opinion as anti-generational ("over 
thirty") and then as anti-institutional, this ideal has continued subtle 
pervasion of our society. Just as beards, first, and then long hair 
and sideburns, shocked elders as rebellious, but gradually have be- 
come acceptable as standardized styles, so freedom from responsi- 
bility as an idea was first greeted with unbelief that any mature 
person could consider it seriously, but now can be found implicit in 
many attitudes as well as explicity expressed in the following shifts. 

I believe that "freedom from responsibility" is not as widely ac- 
cepted as "rights without duties." Yet, the former can be seen as 
- implicit in the latter, if one cares to look. 

3. From fault recognition to no-fault claims, Political free- 
doms presuppose freedom of will, and freedom of will presupposes 
willingness to act responsibly. At least this was our traditional 
view. Each person was blamed for his own mistakes. Justice called 
for a person paying his own debts rather than having others pay them. 
But mechanistic philosophies underlying behavioristic psychologies 
have been used to claim that criminals were caused to commit crimes 
and thus were not themselves responsible for them. When poverty 
causes crime, poverty should bear the blame, not the criminal. 

As more mechanistic philosophies and psychologies were taught in 
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schools, colleges, psychology departments and law schools, the more 
feelings of responsibility for one's faults tended to diminish. When 
all of one's acts are determined, the difference between right and 
wrong turns out to be the way people judge them, not the way they 
are in themselves. Adoption of no-fault automobile accident insur- 
ance policies in many states is a result partly of excessive costs of 
insurance adjusting, including costs of crooked insurance adjusting 
(I speak from experience), but also partly because the status of 
American morality has become such that extremely destructive no- 
fault actions have become acceptable. 

4, From cultural relativism to relativism of the moment. De- 
cline in the power of traditional (including sectarian) explanations of 
the ultimate bases for moral appeals was already far advanced by the 
development of cultural relativism. Yet "When in Rome, do as the 
Romans do" still had a "do" in it. Popularization of anthropology as 
a science added some authority to cultural relativism. But in recent 
decades it has been replaced rapidly by a relativism of the moment, 

Existentialism, nurturing destitute victims of World War II devas- 
tation, caught on in Europe understandably. Its spread to affluent 
American, however, surprised many. Existenz, each individual spon- 
taneous act of will, interpreted as ultimate reality, remains "authen- 
tic" only when it refuses to be imposed upon by any law (physical, 
legal, logical, moral), by any other will, and even by its own previous 
commitments, One may choose to be anything he wishes, select 
whimsically any essence to occupy or shape his willing. Being moral 
in any of the knowable ways is permissible if one happens to choose 
so to be. But each person at each moment is solely responsible for 
his own acts because he is responsible to no one else, not even to his 
former or later self. 

So little is left of morality that Existentialists rightly have been 
branded as antimoral and as moral anarchists, Even though Existen- 
tialists do not feel a need for defending themselves, literature does 
cite origins in Romanticism, in Nietzsche and Kierkegaard, in Freu- 
dian "libido, " in Bergsonian "Elan Vital, " and in increasing varieties 
of anti-rationalist and anti-institutional criticism. Despite their 
extreme divergence on one issue, Zen (idealizing willessness) and 
Existentialism (idealizing willfulness), both idealize momentariness 
as well as anti-rationalism. So we find some confused Existential- 
ists appealing to Zen and to A.N. Whitehead (ultimate reality con- 
sists in momentary "actual occasions"), and flirting with Fletcher's 
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"situation ethics," How widespread acceptance of relativism of the 
moment is has not been documented. But that it is already quite 
pervasive and that its spreading continues should be obvious to many. 
5. From disputes about moral authority toabandonment of such 
authority. Vigorous disagreements about the ultimate locus of moral 
authority (custom, group approval, law, contract, success, con- 
science, God's commands, self-realization, greatest good for the 
greatest number, etc.) which preoccupied students of ethics in the 
1930s (see my "What Makes Acts Right?" Christopher Publishing 
‘House, Boston, 1958)have given way to boredom. Now students com- 
pare different ways of achieving amoral attitudes. Some use con- 
sciousness expanding drugs. Some dessicate their consciences under 
exhausting blasts of stroboscopic lights and electric guitars. Some 
participate in reformed holiness glee clubs promoting faith in per- 
petual divine loving forgiveness of even the worst immoralities. 
How far this shift has gone struck me recently when visiting a 
dentist in another city. He inquired about my occupation. When I 
explained my serious concern about ethics, he responded, somewhat 
humorously, but more than half-seriously (Watergate revelations 
were in full swing): "Ethics! There isn't any such thing anymore." 
6. From moral concern to demoralization. Moral concern springs 
constantly afresh in each generation, But increasingly pervasive and 
increasingly powerful tendencies force diminution of such concern, 
The mother-child relationship has inherent in it all of the sources 
needed for initiating moral understanding, and the mother-children 
or, better, the parents-children relationships have sources needed 
for mature moral understanding. Intimate groups, whether family, 
play or neighborhood, provide intuitive insight into the beneficial na- 
ture of morality as established ways for assuring fair play, justice, 
and respect for the unique worth of each person, Such primary groups 
supply the moral understanding and habits which people carry with 
them into secondary groups, such as schools, stores, corporations, 
cities, nations, and professional associations. But decrease in family 
life, with smaller families, more family members occupied else- 
where, more broken homes, more preoccupation with radio and tele- 
vision when at home, diminishes the enduring effectiveness of initial 
insights and habits. Now it is easier for a mother to permit her 
child to be glued to a television set than to respond to his cries as 
opportunities for teaching and learning. As megalopolitan-global 
concerns occupy our attention more forcefully, the beneficial ef- 
fects of intimate family life decline in force. 
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As achild I was convinced that "crime does not pay." Iam still 
convinced that it does not pay for me. But mounting evidence pub- 
lished daily in news media and suggested several times daily in prime- 
time detective television shows doubtless produce different convic- 
tions. Exposition of more numerous, more complicated, more un- 
detectable ways crimes may be committed surely induces more to 
try their hand at it. With larger fortunes, larger bank deposits, 
larger corporations, crime, when it succeeds, often pays more, much 
more, than before. Crime has become big business. Crime syndi- 
cates control private and public corporations, police departments, 
judicial systems, penal systems, and operate internationally. Not 
only do one's chances of being apprehended as a criminal seem to 
diminish, but of being convicted (smart lawyers, appeals to higher 
courts, piea bargaining) and of serving sentences (quicker paroles) 
also seem to diminish. Most crimes, whether robberies, assaults, 
murders, or rapes, are committed when no police are available. 
Many victims feel harassed by time-consuming probing necessitated 
by police and court procedures. Regulations protecting the rights of 
persons under arrest have caused complaints that society is more 
favorably concerned about the rights of criminals than of their vic- 
tims. Thus citizens become demoralized. Police, when they do ef- 
fective work in apprehending criminals, often find the criminals back 
on the streets again, free on bail, or on parole, or freed with light 
sentences. Police, who must then do their arduous, thankless, 
dangerous work all over again, also become demoralized, especially 
when poorly paid. 

7. From understanding ethics to misunderstanding ethics. This 
shift is doubtless both the least recognized and the most important 
in the list. Implicit in the foregoing shifts is a tendency to go from 
the belief that ethics is good to the belief that ethics is bad. Most 
of us remember early lessons in which ethics appeared obviously bad. 
When doing what we wanted to do and enjoying it, we heard parental 
commands, "Don't do this," "Stop doing that, " without explanation. 
When accompanied by sharp spankings, we experienced ethics as bad. 
But eventually the reasons for commands by those interested in our 
welfare became clear. Usually someone with mature understanding 
became available. Commands are ethical because they are designed 
to serve our best interests. 

Three aspects of this shift should be noted. 

a. Religion and morals. Decline in the authoritativeness of 
sectariar. religions has been accompanied by a decline in the authori- 
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tativeness of religion-associated ethics. The recent "death of God" 
movement had some effect. This decline is not peculiarly American, 
but appears to have affected Moslem, Hindu, Buddhist, Confucian and 
Shinto traditions also, concommitantly with growth in urbanization 
and globalization of cultural interests. Much of what was formerly 
accepted as knowledge has been rejected; some sound ethical advice 
has been rejected in this process. 

b. Science and ethics. Despite advancing respect for scientific 
investigation as the reliable way to knowledge, scientists generally 
still cling to a philosophy of science holding that science is incapable 
of dealing with questions of ethics and values. If there can be no 
science of ethics, there is no reason to seek to understand ethics 
scientifically. 

c. Philosophy and ethics. Recent histories of ethical theories 
(mostly by British and American teachers of philosophy) tend to be 
preoccupied with the startling claims by Logical Positivists that 
value and ethical language is inherently unclear. If value and ethical 
statements, like groans or sighs, are neither true nor false, there 
is no reason for serious people to be concerned with them. If value 
and ethical terms are inherently unclear, then any theories or com- 
mands stated in these terms will also be inherently unclear. Recent 
scholars have vied with each other trying to show that still another 
ethical term is necessarily unclear. By stipulating artificial require- 
ments for meaningfulness or clarity which make possible demonstra- 
tion of meaninglessness or unclarity, professional sophists (I will not 
call them philosophers) have convinced many that ethics is a waste of 
time, except when it provides easily destructible examples of lan- 
guage, and ethical problems to linguistic problems, ethics is mis- 
understood. 

Students reading several histories of recent ethical theories have 
less understanding (including less clarity) of ethics than before they 
began such reading. The importance of language and clarity in all 
fields has permitted misinformation by Linguistic Analysts to pene- 
trate many other fields, including sciences. The net result is public 
(and private) subsidization of the spread of misinformation about 
ethics. If evidence is needed, consult the program of the recent 
American Philosophical Association meeting in Chicago. The leading 
paper in a "Special Colloquium on Moral Education" is "On the Im- 
possibility of Moral Philosophy." 

The foregoing shifts do not affect all parts of society equally. 
Stated as platitudes, these shifts have obvious exceptions. Never- 
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theless they do seem increasingly pervasive. Not all of the aspects 
of such shifting have been listed. But enough have been cited to de- 
pict the direction of our drift. Nothing presently in sight can stop 
or even slow these shifts. How long American society can survive on 
its backlog of earlier moral training, I cannot predict. What will be 
needed to alert American society to its moral degeneration, I do not 
know. What will be required to reverse these trends, I can only 
guess. But I hope that we will act in time. 

Moral degeneration is not a peculiarly American tendency. No 
comparisons with other nations are intended by my remarks. But if 
American society is to regain moral leadership in the world, it must 
lead the world in reversing these trends. 

I have some constructive proposals to make. (E.g., Ethics asa 
Behavioral Science, Charles C. Thomas, Springfield, I1l., 1974. Why 
Be Moral? an unpublished manuscript.) But they must wait. If read- 
ers have been alerted to the seriousness of our neglect of our moral 
degeneration, the primary purpose of this article will have been 
achieved. 


PHILOSOPHY, HEURISTICS, AND EDUCATION: 
A TRIADIC ENSEMBLE 


Joe L. Green 


"Philosophy is not a special road to something alien to 
ordinary beliefs, knowledge, action, enjoyment, and suffer- 
ing. It is rather a criticism, a critical viewing, of just 
these familiar things. It differs from other criticism only 
in trying tocarry it further and to pursue it methodically..." 

John Dewey, "Construction and Criticism" 


Philosophy of education means many things to many persons, It 
therefore serves numerous purposes for those who engage in it. Such 
purposes are quite often functions of individuals' emotional and psy- 
chological needs as well as their dispositions toward truth, beauty, 
goodness, and their relationship to education. Yet, there seems to 
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be one function which philosophic activity uniquely offers the study 
of education. That is the heuristic function. 


Heuristics may be described as the promotion of insights through 
self-discovery or revelation.! As such, it serves to "guide," to 
"indicate," or to "point out" in such a manner that further inquiry 
or investigation is encouraged. The process is ongoing rather than 
terminal in nature. One might well argue that heuristics stresses 
the interrogative dimension of teaching and learning insofar as its 
emphasis is never far removed from the process of inquiry as opposed 
to inquiry's product. Since this is the case, the heuristic function 
of philosophy has something to do with the art and technique of "ask- 
ing the right question." This trait or property of the philosophic 
discipline has been rightly ascribed and enunciated, I think, by the 
wise person who, in attempting to distinguish a basic difference be- 
tween science and philosophy, said, "Science answers questions. 
Philosophy questions answers." 

Different philosophers through the ages have understood heuristic 
processes in widely differing ways. But a result (or by-product) is 
always further, if not deeper and broader, inquiry. 

The ancient Greek sophists sought to develop heuristic skills as a 
concomitant result of training the individual in the skills of speaking 
and by putting him in touch with those resources about which he might 
speak, i.e., the history, literature, and legend of the culture in 
which they lived. The later rhetoricians, who may well be called the 
"fathers of method,"2 significantly expanded this emphasis on speak- 
ing skills. But it is in the philosophy of Plato that we observe the 
refinement of the heuristic method of teaching and inquiry to a pre- 
viously unparalleled zenith. 


II 


Harry S, Broudy, who has probably amplified heuristic methodology 
to a greater extent than any contemporary educational thinker, calls 


it a prescription which ", . . exorts the instructor so to manage in- 


struction that the student thinks for himself. "3 
Broudy continues: 
This thinking for himself can mean that he discovers the 
solution to a problem, or that he achieves an insight into a 
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situation, or that he arrives at an induction in some field of 
particulars, or that he does something creative. 4 
In further elaborating the techniques and consequences of heuristics, 
Broudy states: 
The classic examples of heuristical teaching are supplied 
by Socrates. One is the demonstration in the 'Meno' in which 
Socrates elicits from the slave boy the proof of the Pythag- 
orean theorem, even though the slave boy had never studied 
geometry. Although this demonstration is often cited as an 
example 'par excellence' of Socratic teaching, it is less char- 
acteristic of Socrates than the dialogues in which the teacher 
and his student seek for a definition of courage, piety, tem- 
perance, etc. In these dialogues the student is led to dis- 
cover how little he understands the moral principles to which 
he is committed and how dull are the logical tools he employs 
in thinking about them. 5 

Such heuristic activity on the part of a teacher exemplifies phi- 
losophy in its classic sense of engaging the thinker in the process of 
"finding out," "showing relations, " and increasing and expanding the 
scope of his personal inquiry. He is, as it were, seeking wisdom. 
But this is only one type or example of philosophy and its heuristic 
function. 

Through the years, philosophers have widened and refined the scope 
of philosophic method. Owing to developments in other fields as well 
as in philosophy,® philosophers have come to approach their problems 
in very diverse ways. Yet, one thing upon which they all seem to 
agree is that their activities should never be considered as terminal, 
but that they should always result in new and different directions 
and focal areas. This is to say that further inquiry is a goal in it- 
self, or that a major function of philosophy is heuristics. So it is 
with the philosophy of education. 


Ill 


Rationalists and humanists (by conventional definition) find the 
locus of the heuristic process in what they call reason. Broadly 
speaking, rationalism may be understood as amethod of inquiry which 
recognizes a criterion of truth as something non-sensory, but purely 
intellectual (or ideational or spiritual) and deductive. The episte- 
mological problem for the rationalist is to articulate a connection, 
as it were, between the finite intellect and the unalterable world of 
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pure Truth, or, to use the terminology of contemporary classical 
realism, the Eternal Verities. This involves a clear heuristic pro- 
cess in which the seeker of truth must necessarily ask the right 
questions, Errors in judgment in the selection of questions consti- 
tute folly. The only intelligent action in the fact of such error is 
to rethink, to seek the correct answers through posing the proper 
questions. Errors in judgment in the selection of questions consti- 
tute folly. The only intelligent action in the face of such error is 
to rethink, to seek the correct answers through posing the proper 
questions. These may be new and different questions since new and 
different situations exist. Or, they may be old questions in a new 
form. But they always defer to the permanencies which inhere in a 
fixed and rational universe. 


IV 


Later philosophers whose thought reflects the influence of post- 
Darwiniannaturalism are more likely toutilize heuristics in a some- 
what different manner since they have analtogether different dispo- 
sition toward the role of philosophy for man. Pragmatists, for ex- 
ample, will undoubtedly accentuate the processes of induction as 
these apply to problem-solving. All of man's problems, accordingly, 
are to be resolved through this method of inquiry. But this raises 
a number of so-called "prior questions."7 For example: What is a 
problem? What constitutes a problem's context? What information 
can be obtained in the quest for resolutions to particular types of 
problems? Can satisfactory resolutions to different problems con- 
tradict each other as they apply to man's general welfare or to the 
common good? If contradictions are conceivable, how must we choose 
between sets of consequences? How do we realistically choose be- 
tween problems which compete for our attention? These questions 
obviously constitute a maze of interrelated problems. To untangle 
them is to behave heuristically--to choose the next question in some 
logical manner. 

One may readily see how the selection and delimitation of a key 
question fits into the schema of the problem-solving methodology of 
the experimentalist. The second phase of reflective thinking as it 
is understood by John Dewey and his supporters is essentially inter- 
rogative. A problem is framed.® But other phases (or steps) in the 
process which Dewey calls "the complete act of thought" also involve 
exploration, introspection, and inquiry. In Broudy's words, ". . . the 
problem-solving approach to teaching as articulated by John Dewey is 
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anexample of heuristic teaching. Combinations of Socratic question- 
ing and Deweyan problem-solving are to be found in the more recently 
publicized learning by discovery theories. 7 

This method, with all of its heuristic implications, is epitomized 
in the project method of teaching which was popularized through the 
efforts of William Heard Kilpatrick during the first half of this 
century. Taking his cue from Dewey's problem-solving premises, 
Kilpatrick recognized the practical and heuristic value inherent in 
such a teaching device. Given the presuppositions upon which it rests, 
the project method which emanates from a philosophy of education 
radically different from the rationalistic philosophy of an earlier 
age, epitomizes the heuristic function in an altogether new manner, 


V 


Perhaps no mode of philosophic endeavor exhibits heuristics toa 
greater extent than the recent analytic movement. Since, in a very 
literal sense, the concept of heuristics is reducible to analysis, it 
represents the very essence of the desired outcome of analytic phi- 
losophers. Thomas F, Green seems to be saying this in the follow- 
ing pronouncement: "Though it is true that analysis is careful think- 
ing, that is not the most important and discriminating truth about 
it. The important truth is not that the analytic task is reflective, 
but that it is reflexive. It is thinking turned back upon itself. It is 
thinking about thinking. "10 Such heuristic activity, when engaged 
from the vantage point of philosophical problems, is likely to result 
eventually in the conversion of the thinker toward philosophy as a 
starting point inapproaching certain problems, particularly those of 
education which may be viewed as philosophical. Thereupon, as one 
writer hasnoted, "The convert tends to develop an extreme reaction 
against his former 'blindness' or 'bewitchment. '"1l Once the thres- 
hold is crossed, the heuristic cycle is accelerated. 

The analytic philosopher is moved in a heuristic manner toward a 
continuous probing into the deeper recesses of concepts as their 
meaning is expressed through language and the logical arrangement 
of ideas. Always stimulated and driven by his emphasis on clarity, 
the analyst continues to ask, in the spirit of the indomitable G.E. 
Moore, "What, exactly, do you mean?" Or, perhaps introspectively, 
in the spirit of the ingenius Wittgenstein, "What exactly, do I mean?" 

Before the logical and linguistic wheels of analytic thought can be 
set into motion, however, prior questions (or problems) must be at- 
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tended. These revolve around the establishing of priorities for in- 
quiry, viz., one must first determine 'which' concepts or ideas or 
linguistic entanglements one will seek to clarify. Again, and ona 
higher plane of consequence, the heuristic function of philosophy is 
manifest as the thinker clarifies and "sorts out," as it were, his 
values. 


VI 


The heuristic function of philosophy of education serves (a) to 
translate the findings of abstract inquiry into formulations which 
have an ethical, moral, and aesthetic bearing upon education's prob- 
lems; (b) to stimulate a more optimum use of the human imagination 
in experimenting with ideas, thus extending the quest for newer and 
more fruitful concepts in the educational enterprise; (c) to extend 
and improve the machinery of inquiry-- logic, logical analysis, lin- 
guistics, semantics, mathematics, and other deductive systems; 
(d) tocritique all of those forces which interact tocontrol and direct 
education; and (e) to keep the lanes of self-inquiry and self-criticism 
open at all times, if this be possible, 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT AND ITS DETERRENT EFFECT 


George Schedler 


In this essay, I raise doubts of two kinds about the justification 
of capital punishment. First, I show how a recent argument for 
capital punishment is unsound. This argument is extremely persua- 


sive insofar as it admits that the relevant statistics do not support 
the inference that capital punishment is a superior deterrent but 
that nevertheless it should be retained because it runs the risk of 
the loss of fewer innocent lives than life imprisonment. Secondly, 
I wish to raise doubts of a conceptual kind about the relevance of 
deterrence to the justification of capital punishment, 

I have divided this essay into seven sections, only the last of which 
is devoted tothis second issue. The first three sections are prelimi- 
nary ones in which I explain what conditions must be satisfied before 
we can truly assert that capital punishment has a greater deterrent 
effect than any lesser penalty. The remaining sections (4, 5, and 6) 
are devoted to the first point above. 

In these seven sections I accomplish the following: (1) I specify the 
meaning of "the lesser penalty" to which capital punishment is com- 
pared; (2) I characterize the type of people who would be deterred by 
capital punishment; (3) I point out some risks involved in bringing 
about additional deterrence; (4) discuss some effects publicity about 
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capital punishment (a necessary condition for deterrence) might have; 
(5) I explain what it means to say that the death penalty deters; (6) I 
show how the results of these analyses render arecent argument for 
the death penalty inconclusive; (7) I express doubts of a deeper sort 
about the relevance of the principle (of minimizing the risk to inno- 
cent life) to which this argument appeals. 

(1) The crucial wuestion about the death penalty is whether we could 
achieve what it achieves (and avoid whatever ill effects it might have) 
without putting anyone to death. It is not to the point, therefore, 
to compare what capital punishment would accomplish with what our 
present practices accomplish, if those practices could be improved. 
We do not provide a definitive case for capital punishment if some 
other lesser penalty might yield the same benefits. We must, there- 
fore, compare two hypothetical penal systems: both being similar in 
all respects except that one has capital punishment. Since it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that life imprisonment without the possibility of 
parole has a greater deterrent effect than the present practice of 
allowing parole, we shall compare the benefits of the former to the 
benefits of capital punishment ceteris paribus. 

(2) Secondly, let us examine the group of murderers (or potential 
murderers) who are deterred by capital punishment but not by this 
lesser penalty.2 We can better understand these individuals by imagi- 
ning a "spectrum of deterrability" for the crime of murder. At one 
extreme, are individuals who will commit the crime regardless of the 
penalty; that is, there is no penalty severe enough to deter them. 
(Let us recall at this point that we are restricting our attention to 
those who are murderers and could not successfully assert any legal 
justification, such as self-defence, or any legal defense, such as 
insanity or duress.) At the other end of the spectrum are individuals 
who deterred by any penalty at all, or perhaps merely by the stigma 
of conviction itself; they would commit murder only if it were legal- 
ized. Obviously, the group of individuals who would be deterred by 
the death penalty but not by life imprisonment occupy only a small 
part of this spectrum. We can exclude the foliowing from this group: 
(a) those who are already deterred by life imprisonment without the 
possibility of parole, or by any other lesser penalty; (b) those who 
are deterred by no penalty whatsoever; (c) those who would be de- 
terred only by a penalty more severe than (a relatively quick and 
painless) death, such as a slow or agonizing one. 

(3) Let us examine more closely those people who can be deterred 
only by capital punishment. (We shall call these people "the uniquely 
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deterrable group" or "uniquely deterrable murderers. ") 

Let us ask at this point how it might happen that a penal system 
with capital punishment might "misfire" is some way so that some 
members of this group might not be deterred even though the death 
penalty exists in the society of which they are members. At first 
blush this seems not possible, but let us notice that we have said of 
this group only that they can be deterred by capital punishment. If, 
for example, the system of mass communication in a society were 
extremely poor, the deterrent effect of capital punishment may be 
lost due to poor publicity (that it is prescribed for murder). Some 
members of this group will of course bedeterred once the mass media 
informs them that the death penalty is so prescribed. But is this 
sufficient for everyone in this group? Is it not yet conceivable that 
some other people who are deterred by the death penalty might yet 
commit murder under these conditions? The answer is affirmative, 
for it is quite consistent to hold that Jones is deterred from murder 
by the prospect of capital punishment, but that Jones believes that 
the chances of actually being executed for any given murder are slim. 
So, for example, in a society where the death penalty is not manda- 
tory, some individuals might commit murder although they would not 
if the chances of execution were better. But the mandatoriness of 
the death penalty is not the only factor here. An exhaustive list 
would be impossible, but the more important ones are: (a) manda- 
toriness of the death penalty; (b) the possibilities for the appeal of 
murder conviction, especially collateral appeals; (c) the latitude of 
rights accorded the accused in police interrogations and criminal 
proceedings; (d) the efficiency with which police discover that crimes 
have been committed and carry out subsequent investigation leading 
to arrest. Tobe sure, not all of these factors will be of crucial 
importance to each member of the uniquely deterrable group. Some 
of them will, of course, be deterred by even the remotest prospect 
of death, but others, we must suppose, will not. But it is undeniable 
that to achieve the maximum deterrent effect, the ieath penalty 
should be widely publicized and mandatory, with a minimum of rights 
for the accused, and so forth. The existence of the death penalty is 
not sufficient of itself to deter these people--they must believe 
death will most likely come to them if they murder. Any factors 
which affect the probability of this occurring will be taken into ac- 
count by potential murderers. (If this were not true, they are not 
affected by the prospect of death and are not ipso facto members of 
the uniquely deterrable group. ) 
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Before we focus more closely on one of these factors, we should 
note that this analysis reveals several risks which are "absolute," in 
the sense that we either lose some deterrent effect of the death 
penalty, failing to deter some murderer and thus losing the life of 
an innocent victim, or we maximize the deterrent effect of capital 
punishment and thereby increase the probability of execution of inno- 
cent people, The mandatoriness of capital punishment, for example, 
is a very important factor in deterrence, but it is also one factor 
which increases greatly the chances of execution of the innocent. 
Any society with capital punishment, then, runs some risk of losing 
the lives of innocent people. 3 

We should note parenthetically here the moral reasons which ex- 
plain why execution of the innocent is regrettable. There is no rea- 
son to suppose that the deterrent effect of the death penalty would 
be decreased by the occasional discovery that an innocent person had 
been executed. Thus, execution of the innocent is not regrettable 
for deterrent reasons, though it is regrettable for the same funda- 
mental principle which makes deterrence itself so morally important: 
minimizing the loss of innocent life. The risk of that loss is in- 
creased when capital punishment has greater deterrent effect; when 
it does not, then the failure to deter also increases the risk that 
innocent people will be killed by murderers who could have been de- 
terred by the appropriate measures ("a" - "d"' above). 

(4) The Effects of Publicity. -- By far the single most important 
ingredient for achieving the deterrent effect is publicity. The pub- 
licity need not take the form of public executions, It might mean 
that the topic of executions occupies a prominent place in daily news- 
papers, It might not even involve actual executions: in some socie- 
ties, the deterrent effect might be achieved by reminders that the 
death penalty is prescribed for murder. Although this kind of pub- 
licity will be clearly understood by the members of the uniquely de- 
terrable group, we must nevertheless recognize that it may trigger 
certain irrational responses in certain unbalanced (but not legally in- 
sane) individuals. One such group are those who have suppressed self- 
destructive impulses. These people would be provided with an oppor- 
tunity for self-destruction that would be absent in a society without 
capital punishment. For this reason, we can attribute the deaths of 
both the self-destructive murderers and the murderers' victims to 
the publicity surrounding capital punishment. Ina society without 
such publicity, the self-destructive impulses might remain sup- 
pressed, It is, of course, possible that such individuals might com- 
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mit suicide if there were no capital punishment, but in that case we 
would not lose the lives of their potential victims. Furthermore, we 
must recognize that, although there might be few individuals with 
these impulses, yet the publicity surrounding capital punishment 
might increase the numbers through a kind of conditioning process. 

There are, in addition, other types of individuals for whom the 
message the state tries to convey has an entirely different signifi- 
cance. The publicity may nurture the desire to kill other human be- 
ings. Certain individuals might want to imitate the executioner or 
the murderers who are executed. These peopie would probably be 
more dangerous, since they do not desire to be apprehended, unlike 
the self-destructive types, and the capture of these people may 
cost more innocent lives. 

It might be said in response that the influence of capital punish- 
ment is exaggerated in this regard--except perhaps on an oversimple 
or outmoded model of human behavior. Actually, however, the possi- 
bilities sketched above are quite compatible with widely held theories 
of human behavior. The Freudian and Jungian theories, for example, 
allow for various unconscious drives or instincts of a self-destruc- 
tive kind--and in fact such theories give us the impression that such 
individuals can be found in gréater numbers than we might like.4 On 
a behaviorist account, too, it is possible that publicity surrounding 
the death penalty might positively reinforce certain tendencies to- 
wards self-destructive behavior.5 Various theories caneasily account 
for the existence of these tendencies, though they will disagree over 
how to characterize the tendencies toward this behavior: whether it 
is innate or learned, whether conscious or unconscious, whether due 
to instincts, drives, needs, desires and so on, 

How many of these unbalanced individuals will fall into this group 
(we will call them "irrational" or "unbalanced" murderers) will obvi- 
ously vary from one society to the next. Various social, genetic, and 
physiological factors, perhaps too the degree of the society's indus- 
trialization, will raise or lower the number. Not enough is known to 
determine the number of unbalanced murderers in a given population, 
let alone what factors raise or lower the number. 

This is also true of the uniquely deterrable group. It is conceivable 
that some societies will not have any individuals who fall into that 
group. Other societies may have a very large number. But if there 
is to be any advantage to having capital punishment there must be 
reason to believe that there are some individuals in this group, and 
we must, in addition, have reason to believe that the number de- 
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terred is greater than the number of lives lost by (1) executions of 
innocents, including unbalanced murderers, and (2) the victims of 
unbalanced murders. It is crucial to notice that it is not enough to 
compare the number of uniquely deterrable murderers with the mem- 
bers in (1) and (2); we must take into account how many in the uniquely 
deterrable group will actually be deterred--and this will depend upon 
publicity and the factors "a" - "d" which we discussed earlier. 

(5) Does Capital Punishment Deter?--Anaffirmative answer to the 
question of whether the death penalty deters is not the absolute 
answer it has often been taken to be. To say the death penalty deters 
(more than a lesser penalty) is merely to say that in some societies 
there are individuals who fall into the uniquely deterrable group and 
that publicity and other factors are right. This is entirely compati- 
ble with the claim that the death penalty does not deter: in some 
societies there are no individuals who are uniquely deterrable, or, if 
so, the requisite publicity and other factors are not present. Differ- 
ent societies, or different conditions at different times in the same 
society, will warrant different answers to this question. Thus, the 
question has no general answer--only an answer for a certain society 
at a certain time. 

(6) Recent Arguments for Capital Punishment. -- The state of our 
knowledge of human behavior, at least in present day American so- 
ciety, is such that we cannot even make good guesses at how many 
people, if any, fall into this group. Given this uncertainty, it has 
been argued recently that we should adopt the minimax strategy: we 
should choose that policy which will minimize the loss of life should 
our assumptions about deterrence be incorrect. If we incorrectly 
assume that capital punishment deters and we retain it, we vainly 
execute convicted murderers (some of whom may be innocent), On 
the other hand, if we incorrectly assume it does not deter and we 
abolish it, then the uniquely deterrable group will kill an indefinite 
number of innocent people. It has been argued that the former al- 
ternative minimizes our losses, for the relative number of executed 
murderers (who may be innocent) will surely be smaller than the 
number of innocent victims. Thus, the rational alternative is to 
retain capital punishment. 6 

Even though this argument avoids the question of the actual num- 
bers involved by estimating only the relative numbers, it does not 
take into account the (relative or absolute) number of irrational 
murderers and their victims that may be lost by retention but saved 
by abolition, Since this number is entirely independent of any deter- 
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rent effect the death penalty might have, we could never be sure we 
lose fewer lives by retaining capital punishment (even though it might 
not deter) than by abolishing it (even though it might have deterred 
some). If we retain it, we lose the lives of the unbalanced murderers 
and their victims; and if we abolish it, we save them. Both these 
propositions may remain true whether or not it deters, The losses 
of retention necessai“ly increase, while the losses of abolition must 
decrease. 

It might even be the case that thenumber of victims of the uniquely 
deterrable murderers are as great as the total number of unbalanced 
murderers and their victims, so that even if capital punishment does 
deter it may not save any lives. If it did not deter, and this is the 
possibility relevant to the minimax strategy, the losses would be 
enormous: we save no innocent victims of the uniquely deterrable 
group, and we have lost the lives of the unbalanced murders and their 
victims. Now, if we compare this to the abolition of the death pen- 
alty, even though it would have deterred, we see that we might not 
have lost anything, for we saved the lives of the unbalanced murder- 
ers and their victims although we lost (ex hypothesi) the same number 
of innocent people to the uniquely deterrable group. 

Of course, we do not yet know what the numbers in a relative or 
absolute sense would be. But until we know that, we cannot possibly 
have reason to believe that the losses of abolition (if capital punish- 
ment would have deterred) are greater than retention (even if it 
does not deter), 

(7) Finally, let us reflect on the reasons why viewing capital pun- 
ishment in this way (that is, as away of saving innocent lives) seems 
so very queer. We begin with the very reasonable position that, if 
capital punishment is justified at all, it must somehow save more 
innocent lives than any alternative. But the argument ends with 
(what I at least believe to be) the unreasonable assumption that 
nothing more is needed to justify capital punishment than a demon- 
stration that fewer lives are risked this way. In other words, the 
risk of fewer lives is not asufficient condition for the justification 
of capital punishment, although it is necessary. 

But further reflection on this also leads to odd results, for it 
leaves open the possibility that a case for the abolition of the death 
penalty might be made even though abolition would risk more innocent 
lives. But this is not an irrational risk, For it simply indicates a 
refusal tosave more lives if doing so entails the loss of other funda- 
mental goods, such as civil liberties. And this reveals a defect gen- 
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erally in any argument for--or against -- capital punishment based 
solely on its superior --or inferior --deterrent effect: the basic 
question of the justice or injustice of capital punishment is thereby 
evaded entirely. Once we restrict the discussion to the probable loss 
of innocent life, we are treating capital punishment as a sort of tax 
on a course of conduct, whose justification depends upon how many 
will find the tax too heavy, how many will not, and how many will try 
to engage in the conduct hoping to escape the tax.7 We raise, so to 
speak, the "price" of committing murder so high that few are willing 
to pay it, and, if any chooses to do so, her or his example makes it 
clear to others that they cannot expect to commit murders without 
also paying the price 8 By viewing capital punishment in the context 
of a price mechanism or taxation scheme, we do not imply that the 
satisfaction the murderer derives from her or his crime is an abso- 
lutely illegitimate satisfaction--we suggest instead that this satis- 
faction is ascarce commodity of sorts, for which an extraordinarily 
high price must be paid. But these concerns have nothing to do with 
the basic justice or injustice of executing those individuals who in 
society's eyes have committed the most serious crime. We are thus 
left with the conclusion that capital punishment is not justified as a 
punishment, unless, in some sense, those who have been convicted of 
capital crimes can be said to deserve it apart from any deterrent 
effects the executions will have on others. There is, then, an in- 
escapable retributive aspect of the justification of capital punish- 
ment. The convicted murderer cannot justifiably be used merely as 
an example to others; what he or she receives as a punishment must 
somehow be deserved for having committed murder. ? 

With this last point there will no doubt be some who disagree. In 
reply, I can only insist that those who discuss the justification of 
capital punishment solely indeterrent terms cease calling it "capital 
punishment" and instead refer to it ina neutral way as "the death 
penalty," since, for them, it is no different from other penalties 
such as late-filing of income taxes or even so-called public welfare 
offenses. None of these are justified because they are deserved but 
(usually) because of the favorable effects such fines have on those 
who might be tempted to commit the offense. It may even be the 
case that no punishment proper can be justified in the way I am sug- 
gesting, but we at least should not entertain the false belief that 
we are seeking to justify a form of punishment when, in truth, if we 
have justified anything at all, it is some (other) measure for con- 
trolling human behavior. 
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INTELLIGENCE: POWER AND PERFORMANCE 


Robert B. Nordberg 


Intelligence, boldly called such, has almost disappeared from con- 
temporary educational literature. One hears of "academic aptitude," 
"scholastic potential," and other such euphemisms. The subject is 
never dropped; yet, the subject is never clarified. Few subjects can 
be more central to psychology; yet, few aspects of the science have 
been so resistant to yielding their secrets, One basic difficulty, it 
will be argued here, is that there has been insufficient grasp of two 
facts about this trait: that it is (in Aristotelian language) accident 
rather than substance, and potency rather than act. 

The first of these points can be expressed in more modern terms 
by saying that intelligence does not exist in the sense in which a pen- 
cil exists, but rather has need of a subject of whom it is predicable, 
The second point, easily confused with the first, is that we are 
treating of a power, not of the fruits of exercising that power. The 
first assertion has to do with the existence of the feature, while 
the second deals with the passage of its products from possibilities 
to actualities. 

In these days of linguistic stress, a simple way to begin is to note 
the difference between "intelligent" (adjective) and "intelligence" 
(noun). The first may be attributed to thought, behavior, or to the 
person of whom both are predicated. In the statement, "Man is an 
intelligent being," a whole species is being contrasted with the brute 
kingdom, In the statement, "John is intelligent," the meaning is that 
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John is above average for his species in mental capacity. This capa- 
city can serve as a definition of "intelligence" (noun), but it is better 
to speak of "power, " which has less passive connotations. 

We might say of an idea, "That is intelligent," but never, "That is 
intelligence," (Substitute "shows" for "is" and the latter statement 
might be made.) The same is true of behavior or of a person. When- 
ever we talk of intelligence, the thing as opposed to its manifesta- 
tions, it is as something "behind" or undergirding thought and be- 
havior. 

The issue here is not observability. We cannot observe thought; 
we can observe behavior. Yet, thought and behavior are treated alike 
as exhibiting intelligence rather than being it. 

Intelligence is the power to abstract, symbolize, judge, and reason. 
It differs, thus, from the power to walk or to juggle. It has in com- 
mon with all powers, however, that it can only be assessed or mea- 
sured through its exhibitions. Because thought and psychic modifi- 
cations associated with it are unobservable, adouble inferential leap 
must be made in "intelligence tests." In an achievement test, we 
assume that, because a pupil demonstrated certain skill or knowl- 
edge, he learned it. In intelligence testing, we make the further 
inference that, because the pupil learned X, he had the capacity to 
learn X. 

Is this power "measurable"? Of course not! To measure something 
is to determine a magnitude or quantity, using units of some kind. 
These units must be observable and therefore physical. To be physi- 
cal is to exist in a sense in which a power does not exist. Intellec- 
tual power is indirectly measurable, however, if one is willing to 
make the inferential leaps mentioned previously. 

In practice, it has proved impossible for many psychologists and 
educators to keep from confusing a power with the exercise thereof 
or with the fruits of that exercise, Again, a characteristic is con- 
fused with the person who has the characteristic or with something 
to which the characteristic leads. We shall see examples of these 
confusions, Before exploring that point further, however, let us 
digress to inquire whether intelligence is inherently subsistent rather 
than existent and puissance rather than performance. This is a 
matter of belief. For supernaturalists, and to an extent for all 
philosophical dualists, the answer is negative. God is conceived of 
as an infinite Intelligence in whom there is no distinction of essence 
and existence, His intelligence is, so to speak, Himself. Angels, 
while not pure act in this sense, are pure form--that is, have no 
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material component. Thus it can be said with reasonable accuracy of 
an angel as described in Christian theology that he "is," not "has," 
intelligence. Finally, a human soul in its separated state after this 
life may be said to be rather than to have a spirit, which implies 
intellect and will. 

Whether or not one accepts these beliefs, however, it is plain that 
no such aseity canbe attributed to human intelligence in this earthly 
life. Yet, to repeat, the point is often lost. For example, Pressey 
and Robinson wrote, "Some people's nervous systems are much more 
effective than others. And it is to be expected that this factor, 
popularly called general intelligence, will put a limit or ceiling upon 
the extent to which...other factors...can operate. ui Now, effec- 
tiveness is, to be sure, a quality, but it is a quality of producing 
certain results. The trait being defined is a matter of being able to 
produce these results. Ginsburg and Opper wrote that, for Piaget, 
"the real problem of intelligence ... was to discover the different 
methods of thinking used by children of various ages," That may be 
a "problem of," but it certainly does not get at the essence. Piaget 
himself offered a number of definitions, one of which was, "a par- 
ticular instance of biological adaptation."3 This characterization 
not only confuses an instance with that of which it is an instance but 
confuses the process of adaptation with the potentiality to carry out 
that process. Elsewhere, Piaget defines the trait as "the form of 
equilibrium toward which all the [cognitive] structures... tend. ne 
Here, it seems, is another misidentification. He is here speaking of 
an achieved state rather than the ability to achieve the state. Yet 
another definition offered by the Swiss psychologist is, "a system 
of living and acting operations."5 Had he said, "a system for..." 
rather than "a system of...," the essence might not have been lost. 

Combs wrote, "By the term intelligence we ordinarily refer to the 
effectiveness of the individual's behavior."© This definition misses 
the mark both by referring to behavior rather than aptitude and by 
referring to effectiveness rather than to the possibility of effec- 
tiveness, 

Other examples abound. Munn wrote, "Intelligence is a function 
which we may define as 'flexibility' or 'versatility' of adjustment. "7 
A function is a series of related actions. As we have noted, how- 
ever, one would not say of an act or a group of acts, "This is intelli- 
gence," although one might say, "This is intelligent." Ruch wrote, 
"Intelligence as used by the psychologist, includes all those abilities 
through which we acquire, retain, extend, and apply our knowledge. 
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Thus intelligence comes to include perception, memory, imagination, 
judgment, and learning."8 The first sentence is correct if one is 
prepared to extend the range of abilities so far. What keeps it cor- 
rect, prescinding from that question of scope, is that it stays with- 
in the framework of capacity to act. The second sentence abandons 
that framework, however, by saying that this aptitude includes (that 
is, comprises as parts of itself) perception, memory, etc. If Ruch 
had said that it affects them, he would have stayed within the struc- 
ture of his first sentence. 

Psychologists have dealt with the muddle illustrated here in a 
variety of ways, including ignoring it. Many have adopted the stance 
articulated by Leona Tyler: "...psychologists have found that it is 
not necessary to define intelligence in order to measure it."9 Some 
have agreed with an operational definition offered by Boring in 1923, 
"Intelligence is what these tests measure."19 One trouble with 
Tyler's position is that, once one grasps that intelligence is a power 
and comprehends what that implies, one sees that this characteristic 
cannot, strictly speaking, be measured at all. One trouble with 
Boring's position (shared, in the last analysis, with Tyler's) is that 
it begs the question. It starts by assuming that certain tests mea- 
sure X, and analyzes these tests to see what X is. By this criterion, 
one could rename the Allport-Verner-Lindsay Test of Values and it 
would now measure intelligence instead of values. 

In one important way, the task with which Alfred Binet and Theo- 
phile Simon were confronted in 1904 had little to do with the diffi- 
culties under discussion. The French Minister of Public Education 
appointed a commission to formulate methods for instruction of the 
feeble-minded children in the schools of Paris. Binet and Simon 
worked to develop an instrument which would predict how well indi- 
vidual children would learn in school, It is not strictly necessary to 
invoke the concept of native ability to make such predictions. One 
can usually predict astudent's grades rather well from his grades of 
the previous two years, without getting into the question of why he 
got those grades. 

Nevertheless, Binet and Simon were interested in something beyond 
predicting. They assumed that each person has an innate potential 
for learning and wanted to tap it as best they could. On that ground, 
they criticized previous tests as being too restricted in scope. We 
must, declared Binet, tap the "higher mental faculties" such as 
reasoning, imagination, and judgment. They realized that their in- 
strument would depend upon information; hence, upon learning. They 
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tried, however, to minimize dependence upon specific lines of formal 
instruction. 

The classical kind of score yielded by instruments such as the 
Stanford-Binet is the Intelligence Quotient or I.Q. In this article, 
"I.Q." will refer to all scores of this sort, although technically some 4 
of them are other things such as standard scores. Another confusion 


that often arises is between the I.Q. and that which it purports to 
represent. There have been debates, for example, as to "whether i 
one's I,Q. can change." Of course it can change, as witness the fact 
that it usually does. Again, there are sometimes recondite conten- 
tions about someone's "true" I,Q., leaving one to wonder in what 
sense one score can be truer than another, granted that all tests in- 
volved were properly given and properly scored. An I.Q. is a number 
that expresses accomplishment in atest. (How that number is de- 
rived is beside the present point.) That number may, in some codi- 
fied system, reflect an organismic power, but surely no one would 
say that the number is the organismic power -- not even a numerolo- 
gist! 

The use of I.Q.'s has conduced to a tendency to focus attention on 
individual differences and to lose the sense of the living force that { 
they are individual differences of. A person is not the sum of his 
measurable unlikenesses to everybody else. John is whatever John is; 
Fred is whatever Fred is. Any differences between them are deriva- 
tive from these facts. An example of the excessive influence of the 
concept of individual differences is that we may speak of aperson as 
"unintelligent," meaning that his I.Q. is below average, although he 
does not lack the quality measured by the test. Even the use of the 
peculiar expression, "I.Q, test," shows that we sometimes think of 
the score as that which is being measured rather than what it is: 
the score which is yielded. An I,Q, is a score. Would we say, "Score 
test?" 


Some Practical Consequences 

It might appear that the points treated to this juncture are simply 
formalisms of the sort with which logicalists are wont to amuse 
themselves. Not so. There is scarcely a pragmatic matter regard- 
ing the development, use, and measurement of intelligence which has 
not suffered some fogging through the difficulties of conceiving of 
the trait as apower rather than an activity or a "thing." Two promi- 
nent examples are the ongoing debates about the role of heredity and 
about the alleged cultural bias of the tests. If we ask, "Is the IQ. 
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genetically inherited?", it is almost obvious that the answer should 
be negative. An 1,Q, is a score; a score results from a series of 
actions ona test. Surely no one would claim that the examinee in- 
herited that series of actions or the procedure used to rate them! 
If one asks, "Is intelligence genetically inherited?", the best answer 
seems to be, "Toa very large extent, yes." Studies on this latter 
point, of course--such as those using identical twins reared apart-- 
usually depend upon tests, and one must assume the validity of the 
tests for the purpose. 

Structural or anatomical characteristics are to a large extent de- 
termined by genes. Thus, any trait that is intimately related to 
structural differences is likely to have ahighdegree of genetic limi- 
tation. Complex patterns of behavior, on the other hand, are always 
learned. Heredity, like intelligence, does not belong to the order of 
"things."' That is, genes are elements of germ plasm which transmit 
heredity, but it would be inaccurate to say that they are heredity. 
Heredity is a set of possibilities, which is all that anybody inherits. 
To speak of "interaction" of environment and heredity is to place 
them both on the same plane, which is false to fact. Like interacts 
only with like. Abstractions and concrete realities cannot act upon 
one another in the manner of two billiard balls colliding. Rather, the 
environment is the setting in which an organism behaves and develops, 
subject to aset of inherited potentialities. (One can speak of poten- 
tialities or limitations according to whether he prefers to emphasize 
the positive or the negative. It comes to the same thing. ) 

Treating of the inaccessibility of the quality Binet and Simon were 
trying to tap, Schwartz and Tiedeman wrote, "Since it was obvious to 
any thoughtful person that no such instrument could measure intelli- 
gence per se, the more accurate title, 'scholastic aptitude,' is now 
generally used to describe tests of this type."11 Actually, no in- 
strument can measure aptitude, of which intelligence is one kind. 
Aptitude is not activity or achievement; it is capacity to do or to 
achieve, We cannot measure musical aptitude, for instance, except 
in the indirect, inferential way in which we measure scholastic apti- 
tude. 

While the developers of "intelligence tests" have usually tried to 
avoid materials that depend heavily upon specific experiences, it is 
obvious that a "culture-free" test is beyond attainability. The criti- 
cism of most of the tests as based too much on middle-class Ameri- 
can culture is probably valid if one thinks of the instrument asa 
measure of innate capacity. If one thinks in terms of predicting 
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academic success as usually measured, however, the fact is that 
these tests predict school achievement for "culturally disadvan- 
taged" youth just about as well as for others, Like predicts like. 
In Emerson's couplet, 

Wood and iron are good 

To buy iron and wood, 
It is the curriculum itself that perhaps ought to be examined as re- 
gards its appropriateness for minorities. Some of this, of course, 
has been done, but a certain amount of criticism continues to be 
misdirected to the intelligence tests. 


Intelligence As A Construct 

There is an equal and opposite error to the one we have been criti- 
cizing. It consists in regarding intelligence as a purely arbitrary 
invention of educational psychologists. The inability to conceive of 
any state between something and nothing has led some social scien- 
tists to conclude that, because learning ability is not the former, it 
must be the latter. Intelligence, upon this view, is simply a name 
for the results of giving certain tests. There is the further impli- 
cation that the tests themselves in the last analysis are simply clus- 
ters of arbitrarily grouped items. This hypothesis can be refuted in 
a number of ways. The G-factor in factor analysis is one kind of 
testimony that a reality is present here. Another form of refuta- 
tion is provided by the relative constancy of the I.Q. Still another 
lies in the high correlations of the tests with one another and with 
academic achievement. 


Physiological Basis and Assessment 

Ertl's Neural Efficiency Analyzer has offered the hope of aculture- 
free device. By tapping certain brain-processes directly, it pre- 
sumably gets away from anything "cultural," unless that adjective 
might be attributed to the neural results of malnutrition. It does 
not follow, however (nor does Ertl claim that it follows) that his 
electronic device "measures intelligence." What does it measure? 
We have characterized thought and behavior as fruits of an under- 
lying power. How does this power relate to the structure and func- 
tion of the brain? Note that this question is not the same as that of 
the brain-mind relationship. Neither is it precisely the same as any 
question about individual differences. After one cites all available 
correlation coefficients between size of cerebral cortex and aca- 
demic performance, brain-waves and I.Q., and the like, the question 
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here being addressed remains unanswered. Kantor asked, in criti- 
cizing Lashley's work, "What possible justification can there be for 
reducing thinking and intelligence to functions?"12_ To this, it may 
be replied that the first is a function, since it is aseries of related 
reactions, but the second is not. 

Although intelligence and mind are not synonymous, we do get into 
the mind-body problem here. To the Idealist, the brain is a mental 
projection. To the Materialist, thought is a molecular activity. To 
the Dynamist, both are manifestations of energy. To the dualist, 
they are irreducibly different realities, and how they function in 
concert remains more or less a mystery. Yet, proponents of these 
and some other philosophical positions would be unlikely to assert an 
identity between intelligence on the one hand and neural processes on 
the other. Those who emphasize that ability to abstract "goes with" 
a relatively complex nervous system show by that very comparison 


that they do not for a moment confuse one with the other. A cannot 
go with Bif A is B. 


Summary 


Other aspects of the topic could be pursued. The pursuit will be 
ended at this point on the premise that it has been sufficiently shown 
that intelligence is a power rather than an activity or a thing, that 
it is accident rather than substance, potency rather than act, and 
that many confu-vions relating to the character, measurement, de- 
velopment, and function of this trait stem chiefly from the diffi- 
culties of putting it in the category of a power. Heraclitus made 
this point to some extent five centuries before the time of Christ: 
"Much learning does not teach a man to have intelligence, "13 
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edge in Relation to Learning," in The Idea of a University (1872): "A 
great memory does not make a philosopher, any more than a diction- 
ary can be called a grammar." 


TEACHING EDUCATIONAL HISTORY TO THE "NOW" GENERATION* 
Robert R. Sherman 


I am not sure what the word "now" in the title of this paper is 
supposed to represent. Does it refer only to the current generation 
of students? What follows from this simple fact? Or are students 
thought to be concerned only with the present? If the latter, what- 
ever concerns they have cannot be with "history," for that concept 
at least implies an interest in the past. Maybe "now" means "with 
it" or "hip," in which case I am even more unsure what it implies for 
the study of history of education. 


*Read at the joint meeting of the National History of Education 
Society and the Southern History of Education Society, Georgia State 
University, Atlanta, November 14, 1974. 


Professor Sherman is in Foundations of Education at University of 
Florida, Garnesville. 
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The common thought is that students reject the study of anything 
historical. (And they may be rejecting foundations studies in general.) 
I found an example in a recent search for the historical John Dewey: 

Look, it's my money and I don't care what they say, I hate 
history. I'm no good at it, and I'll never remember a word 
of it. Chances are I'll flunk it. Now you tell me why I'ma 
less educated man because I don't know [about] John Dewey. 1 

This is not a new or an uncommon complaint. Some persons always 

have resisted the study of history of education. R.H. Quick lectured 
on the history of education to ninety young women and ten or fifteen 
men "armed with pencils and paper" at St. John's College, Cambridge 
University, in 1879, and he recorded his experiences in his diary, 2 
One day he said, 

I am afraid they were as disappointed as Iwas. If I had 
only told these young people when and where Aristotle was 
born, and what his father's name was, and the names of his 
writings; or coming to our own country, if I had given them 
the dates of the foundations of our chief schools and the 
names of the first headmasters, they would have been quite 
happy. 

Two days later he lamented, 

These fact hunters are silly people. Bricks are useful 
to building, but if we are not just going to build, it is very 
stupid to fill one's pocket with bricks. 

A week later he was even more depressed as he prepared for his 
second lecture: 

The subject is utterly despised by the University public. 

And before the month was over he was in extreme despair: 

People don't know anything about the history of education, 
and don't want to know, and there is nothing popular in my 
style of lecturing, so I don't the least wonder that people 
don't come. 

Whether or not history of education generally is unpopular remains 
to be seen. There is conflicting evidence. Ihave analyzed enroll- 
ments in undergraduate history of education courses at the Univer- 
sity of Florida for the past few years. We offer one course that can 
be chosen (among three others: social foundations, philosophy of 
education, and comparative education) to meet certification require- 
ments. For the year 1971, we had 311 students enrolled in history 
of education; in 1973 the total was 187. In 1971 we offered nine sec- 
tions of the course; in 1973 we had seven sections. In 1971 the aver- 
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age class size was 35 students; in 1973 it was 27. Thus, today there 
are fewer students, fewer classes, and smaller class sizes. But 
whether this indicates a lack of interest in history of education is 
not certain. (The other three classes have had similar constrictions. ) 
It probably is due as much, or more, to the fact that undergraduate 
education at the University of Florida is taking a different form to- 
day (field based, rather than classes) and that some faculty who 
taught history of education now are doing other things. 

The greater number of our undergraduate students take social 
foundations of education, but in itself this does not indicate that 
the other alternatives (e.g., history of education) are unpopular. 
In one survey, in 1969, nearly half of those who took social founda- 
tions said they did not know there were alternatives. In another 
survey, students in history of education and philosophy of education, 
two courses thought to be the most unpopular, were least unaware 
that other courses could be chosen for certification (17% and 15%, 
versus 21% for comparative education students, 40% for social foun- 
dations students, and 23% overall). 

This did not mean that history of education was the first choice 
of study of these students. (Though one might think it did.) Forty 
percent of the history of education students were not in the class of 
their first choice. Most of them rather would have been studying 
social foundations (50%) or philosophy of education (38%). (Only 16% 
who were studying social foundations had another class which was 
their first choice. The figure for comparative education is 30%; for 
philosophy of education, 20.4; and 25% overall.) Only 16 of the 67 
students (24%) in the other three classes not of their first choice 
(14 of the 16 were in social foundations) indicated they rather would 
be studying history of education. In this survey, if first choices 
had been honored, history of education would have lost nearly twice 
as many students as it gained, while social foundations and philosophy 
of education would have gained a few more students than they lost. 

On the other hand, last year I surveyed those who teach history of 
education in the southeast.3 I was surprised to find, from teachers, 
that history of education is not thought to be unpopular. More than 
half of the replies (22 of 38) said that students like it; six thought 
its reception was moderate; and only ten indicated negative reactions, 
(The same survey found that only half of the teachers thought that 
foundations courses, of which history of education usually is one, are 
more under attack today than ever before; the other half thought 
this was not so.) Those who say that history of education is not so 
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much under attack point tothe popularity of history in their schools, 
to good teaching, and to reorganizations that are bringing foundations 
courses more to the front. But history of education is not taught 
widely in the southeast; it averages only one course at the under- 
graduate level in only 14 of 29 schools and slightly more than two 
courses at the graduate level in 25 of 29 schools. 

I think that what this conflicting testimony tells is that questions 
about the popularity of history of education are pointless. (But they 
may be helpful in indicating whether or not the study is effective. ) 
A more important issue is what the teaching and study of history of 
education should do for students. Again, the survey in the southeast 
found that history of education teachers had a variety of opinions 
about this, but some of them stand out and can be generalized. I em- 
phasize the words used ina few of them: "Give students a sense of 
what public education means"; tell a broad story about education (not 
just institutional histories of professional education); understand 


change and bureaucracy; analyze and examine "the forces, ideologies, 


and perspectives shaping education"; "focus on methods of inquiry 
and interpretation"; "correct ethnocentric biases"; and "expose... 
myths, " 


I think that these observations suggest two kinds of things that 
are needed in the teaching and study of history of education. One is 
a "unifying vision." That point has been made by Freeman Butts. 4 
But the point is more general than even Butts' use. It probably is 
true that the general study and conduct of education, social and 
political criticism, and every single activity within education all need 
a unifying vision. That is, useful assessments (and choices) cannot 
be made without the facts of education being focused within a vision 
or a general interpretative and/or value scheme. 

Freeman Butts, it has been noted, has suggested one way to unify 
the future study of history of education. Analyzing the conceptions 
and revisions in the way history of education has been presented/ 
taught, and using "modernization" as a unifying theme, he says his- 
tory of education needs: (1) more conceptual frameworks for re- 
search and writing, spelling out the directions of social and educa- 
tional change; (2) a thoroughgoing reexamination of the role of orga- 
nized schooling in social change, similar to Cubberley's work but 
something to replace his thesis; (3) comparative and international 
perspectives for viewing American educational history, which is a 
phase of the modernization of Western civilization; and (4) explica- 
tion of the role of organized public education in building political 
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community in the United States, stressing the positive political 
goals of public education. 

The other thing needed is to treat the teaching and study of history 
of education as a skill. We talk about doing history of education. 
That implies that it can be done for better or worse, which suggests 
that the doing is a skill to be developed. (Remember John Dewey's 
critic, who says, "Ihate history. I'm no good at it.") Here I draw 
on a philosopher, John Wilson, who observes that the most essential 
studies, for the most part, are skills. Wilson analyzes two types 
of teaching. One, which is most common in schools, is mostly fac- 
tual and requires little sophistication in communication between 
teacher and students. (Again John Dewey's critic: "...I'll never 
remember a word of it.") The other type of teaching is skill oriented 
and those skills mainiy are communication skills -- that is, talk and 
understanding are basic to the skills. Even history of education may 
be more conveniently a title for groups of skills than it is a subject. 
What we can extract from already organized subjects are a number 
of approaches or techniques--a methodology--for carrying on inquiry. 
Moreover, inquiry skills are techniques for becoming aware of one's 
self and society. 

These ideas-- Butts' and Wilson's--cover alot. They certainly 
suggest more than can bedone in one quarter or in one or two classes 
(which is all we have for students in history of education), but they 
are places to begin. Ican identify in my teaching with Butts' spe- 
cific recommendation (which I rephrase womewhat) that attention 
needs to be given to conceptual issues involved in inquiring into and 
presenting the story of education and with his general point ("unify- 
ing vision"®) about the need to view organized public education in its 
role of social and educational change ("modernization") and in building 
political community. But my approach to teaching history of educa- 
tion parallels more Wilson's observations about skill. 

There is no "one" way to go about teaching. It is to be expected 
that individuals will approach history of education with whatever 
talents they have. That point is important. The survey of history 
of education in the southeast found that only a third of the people 
who teach the course have a doctorate in the field. Most of them 
have other backgrounds: general foundations, general education, com- 
parative education, sociology of education, social sciences in educa- 
tion, philosophy of education, or some combination of those. It 
should not be surprising, then, to find those skilled in sociology or 
anthropology of education, or some other discipline, using those tech- 
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niques to teach and study the history of education. (David Angus 
has outlined such an approach, from the sociology of knowledge, a 
few minutes ago. ) 

My own background is philosophy of education, and I use a philo- 
sophical approach in teaching history of education. That is what I 
will describe in the remainder of these remarks. By "philosophy" I 
donot mean system building or speculation. To me, the main (though 
not the whole) task of philosophy is analytic. And in teaching, I ap- 
proach philosophy of education as askill to be developed. My approach 
to history of education is similar. History is a way of inquiring that 
can be developed as a skill. A good way to do this, I have found, in 
both history of education and philosophy of education, is to approach 
the topic from a metahistorical or metaphilosophical angle. That is, 
the object always is to "do" history, but that doing can be developed 
more skillfully if one raises and inquires into the nature of the doing 
itself. This always is good advice for the historian: to stand back 
occasionally and look not only at what hehas done but how he has done 
it (and thus might do it better). In teaching beginning history of 
education, it is a good plan to deal with skill development directly 
and early in the course. (But certainly that activity should continue 
throughout the course, as well as throughout one's lifetime. ) 

Iam not talking about teaching techniques for using the library or 
for writing a research paper in history of education. (Though that 
teaching is not inconsistent with my ideas or unnecessary itself, In 
fact, those things can be learned skillfully in a way similar to what 
I am talking about.) There are good sources already available for 
studying those things.” My interests are in organizing and discussing 
ideas that get to more general questions about doing history of edu- 
cation. (How one gets involved in the more general questions, how- 
ever, depends on one's own interests and abilities. That all learning 
begins with what we know already is something Aristotle said long 
before progressive education. I take that to mean, as John Dewey 
said, that there is no other place to start teaching than with what 
we already have. ) 

What are these questions, which in their study one can learn the 
skill of doing history of education? History of education itself has 
a history, and studying that history can help students grasp not only 
what has been accomplished but how it has been done (and might be 
done better). Questions about the function of history of education 
especially in teacher preparation (what is its role?) can be helpful in 
this way too, And a more general inquiry into the nature and value 
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of history itself can add to the skill. Also, there are questions that 
can be raised about the concepts and methods employed in doing his- 
tory of education. What is historical method (or historiography)? 
Can the scientific method be used in the study of history of educa- 
tion? Concepts used in the study of history and history of education, 
and for which discussion should sharpen skill in their use, and thus 
have an effect on the conclusions drawn, are "facts," "cause," 
"values," "understanding, " "objectivity, " "bias," "presupposition, " 
"generalization, " and so on. 

I recently have put some materials together to do these things-- 
that is, get into the issues and learn and sharpen skill in the use of 
techniques for doing history of education.® The point is to show that 
one can argue profitably over meanings and that different meanings 
will lead to different understandings and actions. (Thus, sophisti- 
cated meanings imply more skill than others.) It is not necessary to 
present a full catalog of different views about these metahistorical 
issues. (In fact, I believe we "load down" our teaching with too many 
purposes. That is due, perhaps, to our lack of clarity about the 
purposes and failure to delineate direct ways those purposes can be 
achieved.) Two or three contrasting views should make the point 
that history of edycation is not a cut-and-dried amassing of facts 
(or filling one's pockets with bricks). 

For example, Butts' article, just mentioned, does some tracing 
of the history of history of education. But that is not its main pur- 
pose. Other essays do it directly and systematically. An example 
is David Tyack's "The History of Education and the Preparation of 
Teachers: A Reappraisal." And the review of literature essays that 
have appeared for a long time in the Review of Educational Research 
also are indispensible in this task. 10 

The purpose and function (role) of history of education in teacher 
preparation can be analyzed by counterposing different views, such 
as the sociological orientations of Archibald Anderson, in "Is There 
a Functional Role for the History of Education in the Training of 
Teachers, "11 and Maxine Greene's existential concerns expressed in 
"The Professional Significance of History of Education."12 Similarly, 
different conceptions of the nature and value of history come to 
mind. We have heard a lot recently about Cubberley's orientation to 
the history of education. Others that can be contrasted are Carl 
Becker's pragmatic views, in "Every Man His Own Historian"13 and 
Martin Duberman's pessimistic doubts, in "On Becoming An Histori- 
an," that history has much value in throwing light on present-day 
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problems, 14 (Rather, Duberman says, the best preparation is to 
study the present itself. Thus, sociology, psychology, education, 
politics, economics, and similar studies of contemporary life are 
more important than history.) And I like Howard Zinn's clear expla- 
nation of "What is Radical History?"!°% In showing different views-- 
their uses and consequences--these essays instruct in skill. 

There are some celebrated analyses of some problems associated 
with the meaning of "facts" and the pursuit of facts in historical 
study. Carl Becker's "What Are Historical Facts?"16 is one of them. 
Another problem associated with facts is the dichotomy so often 
made between facts and "Values" (and this has implications for ideas 
of "objectivity" and "bias,""among other things). Are facts and values 
discrete; if so, what does this mean for teaching in general and for 
the study of history of education? David Bond's essay on "The Fact- 
Value Myth"17 surveys the problem intelligently, and Sidney Ratner's 
"Facts and Values in History"18 attempts to show that evidence 
(science) does have an application to values. Another good interpre- 
tation, about the relation of values to cause, is William Dray's analy- 
sis of "Some Causal Accounts of the American Civil War. "19 Dray 
argues that we never can reduce history to single causes because 
causes are related intimately to values. And a good account of the 
meaning of cause (by which I mean the use of the concept) is E.H. 
Carr's chapter on "Causation in History," in his book What is-His- 
tory ?20 

Finally, there is the matter of "interpretation." This concept 
itself can be the subject of metahistorical (or philosophical) clarifi- 
cation. But my interest is in its use as an opportunity to put to 
work the skills developed in the previous inquiries. In that sense, 
one begins to "do" history of education directly. The point is that 
existing interpretations can be used to check one's own historical 
skills, That is, can those skills be seen at work in the interpreta- 
tions? An amusing (and at the same time depressing) opportunity 
can be found in Richard Harwood's report about "The 86 (Or Was it 
100 . . . Or 106?) Congressmen Who Weren't There," that appeared 
in the Washington Post several years ago. 21 But an essay that deals 
directly with the history of education should be used also, or students 
may forget that the study is not history in general but education. 
That is why I use, not somuch for what it says but for how it says it 
(and because it is obvious in demonstrating the skills), Jon Teaford's 
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I know that this is not all there is to the study of history of edu- 
cation. Students also need to be involved in doing history of educa- 
tion for themselves -- in seeking out original sources and using evi- 
dence for their own interpretations. (These activities also are 
skills.) That is why, perhaps, one of the dangers of my approach is 
that it can obscure the need to do something other than talk about 
history of education and focus on education. Maybe that is why one 
of the respondents to the survey of history of education in the south- 
east said, "[Let's have] more history and less philosophy of history." 
And others wanted to keep attention on education. 

I have admitted that system building or speculation is not what we 
need, Rather, philosophy is a way to get at the matter of developing 
skill in historical inquiry. And the purpose here has been to comment 
on ways of teaching the study (not doing research in history of edu- 
cation, which are different things), and my remarks focus mainly at 
the point of getting started. Once one has begun to master the skills 
focused for deliberate pedagogical purposes, the rest is a matter of 
practice. And that is where doing history of education for oneself 
is important. The more one becomes conscious of evidence and what 
interpretations can be made of it, the less obviously concerned one 
should be with how one is doing it. 

Perhaps my ideas for teaching the "now" generation are not fancy 
or sensational, But the emphasis I put on treating it as a skill to be 
developed (even though it usually is thought to bean intellectual study) 
is what I think education needs and students want. So far, most 
students indicate they like the approach. (Similarly, I am surprised 
by how opposed they are to Duberman's view that history has little 
bearing on present problems. They are more optimistic than that. ) 
Treating the subject as a skill might be a way to revive the teaching 
of history of education. If it does that, then no one should object to 
bringing philosophy (or sociology, or anthropology, or local history 
approaches) to bear on history of education. The student I quoted 
from at the beginning perhaps is less education (than he ought to be), 
not because he does not know about John Dewey, but because in not 
knowing about such a leading educational philosopher his inquiry skills 
will not be as keen as they will need to be if he is to teach truly and 
effectively. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM? 
Joseph Watras 


For five years journals and newspapers have carried articles warn- 
ing teachers and parents of "hyperactive" children not to be cavalier 
about medication. Now, Diane Divoky and Peter Schrag tell us in 
their book, The Myth of The Hyperactive Child, that more ritalin was 
sold for children in 1974 than was prescribed before the practice was 
attacked. Could it be that the criticism encouraged parents and 
teachers to try medication? 

There are no objective signs of hyperactivity, so critics argued 
that concern for the child was not raised to meet a real need. These 
same critics added that though ritalin was said to keep the child 
from developing a bad self-concept, from disturbing others, or from 
refusing to learn, there was no objective evidence to show the medi- 
cine worked. 

Ritalin and dexedrine are stimulants. But, taken in small doses, 
they seem to calm some children, Other obscure diseases are diag- 
nosed by treating them with apparently helpful but mysterious drugs. 
What critics asked here was whether the school was encouraging the 
use of drugs because teachers feared for the child who persisted in 
anti-social actions. 

Public school officials reacted to all criticism by saying they did 
not prescribe or recommend medication. Byavoiding the controversy, 
schools hid the pressures placed on parents to make them do some- 
thing for their child. 

The diagnostic process can start with a teacher who suspects that 
a child's disruptive behavior is physically or psychologically caused. 


Professor Watras is on the staff of West Liberty State College in 
West Virginia. 
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She can send the child to the guidance counselor. 
may be called in. 

Parents from poor families tend to see any conference with school 
officials as athreat. So, they come in ready todo whatever is neces- 
sary to get out of trouble. A wealthy or middle class parent may be 
more willing to criticize but they usually want to gather all the in- 
formation. So, rich or poor, the child may be sent to the doctor to 
see if he needs medication. 

The doctor cannot promise an objective examination. Even if the 
child appears normal, he may decide to try medication. All physi- 
cians do not prescribe drugs. But once a doctor decides medication 
is appropriate, few parents can resist and assert their right to say 
no. 

Fearful of coercion, critics argued that by calling behavior prob- 
lems medical ones, the school was avoiding the laws which limit a 
teacher's efforts to manipulate a child. In September, 1970, a con- 
gressional subcommittee heard conflicting testimony about drugs and 
hyperactivity. After the hearing the chairman, Cornelius Gallagher, 
sent a letter to the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
saying that his committee had found serious overyights by physicians 
and significant dangers in the prescription of drugs. 

H.E.W, responded by sponsoring a panel of "blue-ribbon" experts 
to see how .he dangers could be overcome. The panel decided that 
medication should not be outlawed. They thanked congress for show- 
ing how dangerous it was to make the public aware of the medicine 
before it was adequately tested. The panel did ask critics to con- 
tinue to expose unscrupulous practitioners. But they concluded that 
competence and open-mindedness were the best protections against 
abuse. 

In this case a competent, open mind is one that does not exclude 
the possibility of using drugs. The Food and Drug Administration 
subsequently made prescriptions of ritaline non-refillable. This was 
to insure that the child received periodic examinations by the physi- 
cian. Of course, it does not. More important, the attempt to limit 
abuse was followed by a change in labeling which recognized the use 
of these drugs for Minimal Brain Dysfunction. Efforts to discredit 
medication led the F.D.A. to officially sanction such prescriptions. 

The "blue-ribbon" panel of experts repeated the suggestion that 
teams of doctors, teachers, and psychologists, could reduce unneces- 
sary medication and could devise new forms of treatment. Teams 
had been tried before. They will reduce the possibility of abuse but 
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they must increase the use of medication. Once a team is organized 
continued disruptive behavior cannot be overlooked and children will 
be treated in places where no one was treated before. 

The lesson to be learned from these two Federal investigations is 
that acritic cannot direct attention to contradictions in the assump- 
tions about school success or cooperation or fear of deviance which 
justify the use of medication. If he gathers information to show bias 
or abuse, that information will be used to improve the system not to 
ask about the relationship of public school teachers and their students, 
In fact, criticism can increase the popular will to protect the use of 
medication. A personal experience comes to mind. 

I asked school officials in several districts how many students re- 
ceived medication for hyperactivity, which social class or group these 
students were in, and howmany students referred by teachers finally 
took medication. Most officials told me I could not find the infor- 
mation I sought. It was either confidential or unavailable. Some 
school nurses did tell me how many cases they knew about. Their 
assessments showed few students received ritalin or dexadrine. But 
those that did were mostly boys, too frequently black, and all were 
from moderate or low income. The nurses were unable to say how 
many were referred to a guidance counselor and then to a doctor but 
a psychologist indicated in his district most of the students he ob- 
served at the teacher's suggestion were requested to see a physician. 
He said the process is so complicated only those in need stayed in 
the mix. As for class bias in my findings, he said that might occur 
because the data was incomplete or because the wealthier students 
have more private health care. 

I returned to my class thinking my students would see the need for 
limits. Isaid we are not faced with an epidemic, but if one child is 
hurt by the soft, sketchy methods of diagnosis that should be enough 
to condemn the entire procedure. If brain damage can be proved it is 
given a specific name, if it cannot be found the work "minimal" is 
put before and the word "dysfunction" after to show the brain may 
not have received any insult. The implication remains, though, that 
this is a medical problem and medication seems appropriate. The 
danger is if we donot forbid the use of behavior modifying drugs, we 
will not be able to put limits on efforts to construct an orderly 
classroom. We will lose the democratic aim of education. 

Before I began speaking, I asked the class how many felt that 
medication was necessary or helpful for hyperactive children, Three 
students raised their hands. After I finished, I repeated my ques- 
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tion. This time ten students raised their hands. 

What should be done? 

Like Dr. Rieux in Camus's novel, The Plague, we are better off 
when we do what we know best than we are when we try to fight an 
evil force. Perhaps educators are like Grand, the hero of that novel, 
working constantly at an impossible task. We need to realize that 
organizing against the use of medication is the same as organizing 
for its use. If we concentrate on fighting or supporting the bias 
that everyone must get along, the joy of learning, the love of the 
foolish human condition which is the subject matter of schools, and 
the love for our students will be lost. Teachers that take a chance 
and forego the search for a better structure to deal with problems 
of the classroom and bet on deep, personal involvement based on 
knowledge and love of teaching will revolutionize education. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Bruce Beezer - William H. Howick - Martha ¥. 
Henderson 


Torsten Husen, THE LEARNING SOCIETY (London: Methuen and 
Company, Ltd., 1974), xiii, 268 pages. $8.50. 


How many times have you heard university administrators say they 
need more money to construct new classroom buildings? I have won- 
dered if the real issue is how our culture relates to time. Most 
students must attend classes during the day because many courses 
are not offered in the late afternoon and early evening. I am not 
sure what it is about our culture which seems to think there is a 
relationship between a B, A. degree and daylight. If universities could 
keep the classroom buildings operating over a longer time span there 
would be less need to build more buildings just so all the students 
could attend courses at once, 

The brief example on the relation between a concept and practice 
is by way of indicating the type of challenge areader canexpect read- 
ing the nineteen essays by Torsten Husen contained in this book, The 
essays are selected from previous speeches and articles and divided 
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into four major themes. The first theme considers the relation be- 
tween school and society. The reader is encouraged to reconsider 
long-standing assumptions about individual difference, achievement 
standards, amount of education, pay-off from education, and intelli- 
gence, These assumptions are challenged in the context of an ever 
increasing complex urban-technological future. The second theme 
promotes the need to learn from other countries' successes and mis- 
takes, This theme includes a very perceptive essay on meritocracy. 
The third theme is an analysis on the importance of educational re- 
search and its potential for encouraging needed educational innova- 
tions. The fourth theme suggests projections about planning for 
education in a rapidly changing future. 

The major conceptual reorientation Husen encourages the reader 
to consider is which end of education should determine the policy and 
research questions asked regarding education's formal process, the 
school? He suggests that instead of considering the beginning end of 
schooling one should consider the ending end. This reorientation leads 
Husen to challenge assumptions that have determined current school 
purposes, organization, research, and practices. 

Husen's discussion on "recurrent education" (pp. 19-28) is an exam- 
ple of an insight afforded by a conceptual reorientation. Recurrent 
education, briefly stated, is to recognize that life "outside the school 
is no doubt as rich in information as that inside the school walls." 
(p. 19) This fact is especially true in complex urban-technological 
societies. Such societies have an ever changing flow of information 
that cannot be learned within a few years of school attendance or 
with assurance it will remain unchanged for life. Schools, therefore, 
must be reorganized for the purpose of serving a society's members 
who will seek and need life-long education. Husenargues such a change 
in purpose and organization would result in educators realizing their 
concerns over motivation, achievement standards, and intelligence 
are an outcome of a myopic view. A view premised on a non-existent 
social condition which permitted the belief all necessary education 
for life could be institutionalized in a place called school. 

While conceptual reorientations are a means to recast, eliminate, 
or resolve acurrent issue, they are based on a belief. Husen believes 
the society man lives in today is changing at an increasing rate. This 
is particularly true for societies whose culture is based on a perva- 
sive complex technology and pluralistic interests. It will be asociety 
based on knowledge whose importance will require continual mass 
education. It will bea "learning society" that requires "life-long 
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mass education: where this was once the prerogative of a highly 
limited elite, it must now be dispersed more broadly, especially at 
the secondary and university levels." (p. 39) A society which must 
not hold "the conviction of an earlier day that only a fewcan 'succeed' 
and 'go far' in the system." (p. 39) A society that "will confer 
status decreasingly on the basis of social background or, assuming 
there is any left, inherited wealth. Toa growing extent, educated 
ability will be democracy's replacement for passed-on social pre- 
rogatives." (p. 238) 

A careful reading of this book also affords an alternative to the 
overdrawn option to solving educational problems suggested by the 
"de-schoolers of society." Husen believes school will still perform 
an important function for a rapidly changing society. He holds schools 
are not failures because they have failed to overcome social, politi- 
cal, and economic imbalances. What he suggests is a more balanced 
option. An option that might be phrased as "de-schooling education" 
to some extent rather than "de-schooling society." A position which 
recognizes change but insures certain knowledge is learned for the 
individual and society's survival. 

The book demands a great deal of the reader's attention or the 
major themes are lost. This condition is caused by using speeches 
and articles written on a span of topics over a decade of time, even 
though they had been edited and revised for this publication. While 
there is some transitional difficulty for the reader, many of the 
essays are complete in themselves. The essays could be used in 
courses on foundations, research, curriculum, and administration. 
They can challenge complacency which is something that must be 
done according to Husen. A complacent educator is not the kind of 
educator needed in the future "learning society." 


Bruce Beezer 
North Carolina State University, Raleigh 


Howard Ozman and Sam Craver, PHILOSOPHICAL FOUNDATIONS OF 
EDUCATION (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Publishing Company, 
1976), 239 pages. 


In a nation where the average level of schooling for adults age 25 
and older is more than twelve years, and where one person in every 
seven has completed at least four years of higher education, it should 
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not be necessary to frequently restate the importance and the value 
of treatises dealing with the goals and purposes of human learning. 
Unfortunately, it does seem necessary, and the authors of the present 
volume commence the prologue with such adefense. They attempt to 
defend the field of educational philosophy with the presentation of a 
few simple statements: 

The most rudimentary thinking about education involves some 

conception of goals and purposes... philosophyzing about edu- 

cation began when man first became conscious of education 

as a human activity.... Man had a philosophy of educatién 

long before he knew what philosophy of education was.... 

The writers then proceed to state briefly the goals for which edu- 
cation has been valued from early times to the present indicating 
that the focus has progressed from the making of a better living to 
the making of a better life. The writers also propose, as is so often 
done, a concerted effort to join theory with practice and aver that 
educational methods should not be tinkered with unless there is prior 
critical and reflective thought. 

Most, if not all, educational theorists would quickly give their 
assent to every comment made thus far. However, we are now told 
that "philosophy of education is the application of general philosophy 
to educational problems." This at least suggests that educational 
theory is somehow derived from general philosophy. Again, most 
educators would endorse the emphasis given previously in this writing 
to critical and reflective thought, but many would vigorously deny 
that educational theory is deduced from the systems of general phi- 
losophy. That particular relationship of general philosophy to edu- 
cational theory is accepted by the authors, and promoted in this book 
both by the organization of the content and by statements in pro- 
logue and epilogue. That there is great disagreement among educa- 
tional thinkers as to this point is also admitted in the text. 

In historically chronological order the authors discuss Idealism, 
Realism, Pragmatism, Reconstructionism, Behaviorism, Existen- 
tialism, and Analytic Philosophy. For each major topic there is his- 
torical background, a discussion of the various branches and person- 
alities related, and statements concerning the contemporary status 
of each theory. Further, each of the above is clearly related to the 
discipline of education by referring to aims, methods, and curricula. 
Finally, each theoretical position is given a critique. The epilogue, 
"The Quest in Educational Philosophy, " adds considerable stature to 
the book. 
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There may be some criticism of the volume because of the no:nen- 
clature used for chapter headings. In some cases the terminology of 
general philosophy is employed, such as idealism and realism. In one 
case the corresponding title could be Social Pragmatism but the edu- 
cational reference, Reconstructionism, is used. There is also a 
chapter headed Behaviorism, which departs from philosophy into 
psychology. Furthermore, given the stance of the authors as stated 
in prologue, the failure to treat Colonial traditionalism and William 
Bagley's Essentialism is difficult to explain. Perhaps the authors 
thought those topics to be obsolete and unpracticed today, but the 
same has been said of educational idealism and educational realism. 

One indisputably valid criticism must be leveled at the editors of 
this work. It is simply that they apparently did no editing at all. 
Writers should know their subjects and be able to state their ideas 
with clarity, but the identification of certain weaknesses in compo- 
sition is the task of the editorial staff of the chosen publishing house. 
Either due to lack of skill and knowledge or inadequate concern for 
quality of publication, the reader is forced to encounter such con- 
structions as he "opened up" his school, "the result ends up, " and 
"taking the student up to insight." Also, any sentence that must 
terminate in "no matter what" should be reconsidered, and a "heavy 
tinge" is an outright contradiction. Suchwo.. . "being," "rational, " 
and "basic" are fine in the right places, but are there seven to ten 
right places per word in one single page? 

In addition, there are misplaced modifiers and errors of syntax 
that reputable language authorities would alter before publication. 
The book contains a wealth of knowledge, and demonstrates an un- 
usual depth of understanding and anability on the part of the writers 
for relating great and sweeping ideas; it is unfortunate that the text 
did not receive the editing it needed and deserved. 


William H. Howick 
Memphis State University 


Carlton R, Deonana and Venus E, Deonanan, CURRICULUM INSIGHTS 
AND OUTLINES: LEARNING AND TEACHING ENGLISH COMPOSI- 
TION AND LITERATURE (New York: Vantage Press, Inc., 1975), 
148 pages. $5.95. 


Referring to their approach as being new in content and method- 
ology, spiral in nature, and built on individualization, the authors 
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conclude this work with asummation of the major points emphasized. 

The work represents an attempt to survey present trends, ap- 
proaches, and techniques in the teaching of English. Much research 
is alluded to and the results are incorporated into the text. At- 
tempting to provide historical material and theory as well as com- 
parative studies, the authors present, at the most, hasty and in- 
adequate appraisals of techniques and programs. 

Of interest are results from various research studies. One such 
study concerning the teaching of English composition indicates that 
the teaching of traditional grammar has little effect on the improve- 
ment of writing. The trend to do away with the "red marking pencil" 
is seen as a result of this theory. Using this and other research 
findings, the authors seek to lend credence %o the "new" approach of 
using "rhetoric" in composition as being concerned with the exploring 
of ideas. 

One section of the book, devoted to acomparison of teaching tech- 
niques used in composition, literature, and grammar by English 
teachers in England and those in the United States is interesting but 
offers little of real value to an educator concerned with meeting 
today's demands for relevance as well as quality. 

A large segment of the book is devoted to characteristics of the 
culturally disadvantaged student. Included in this section are indi- 
cations of sources from which educationally disadvantaged come, a 
chart showing basic tenets of self-perception and a list of "reflec- 
tions" for meeting the needs of the culturally "different." This 
section is repetitive of most information concerning the disadvan- 
taged student, offers no new insights or concrete recommendations 
for treatment of this area of concern. 

All in all the book is a fragmentary work without much depth or 
cohesion. It offers little of challenge or worth to the person inter- 
ested in English curriculum. 

Martha V. Henderson 
Graduate Assistant, Secondary Education 
University of Arkansas, Fayetteville 
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